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grunage which, as we know from his own words, took him
to Egypt and to Kypros (Cyprus). Of a visit to Sardeis
the fragments of his poems say nothing : nor could they
say anything, if the fall of Kroisos took place nearly half
a century after his legislation. When Solon returned to
Athens, the tide had turned ; and the comparative har-
mony which had enabled him to carry his reforms had
given place to turbulence and faction. The Eupatrid
landowners of the plain, called Pediaians, were ranged
under Lykourgos ; the Paralians, or those of the coast,
had sided with the Alkmaionid Megakles, while Peisis-
tratos headed the men of the hills. In the struggle which
ensued Solon, it is said, foresaw that Peisistratos must be
the conqueror; but he strove in vain to rouse the Athenians
to combine against the tyranny with which they were
threatened. To no purpose he stood in his armour at
the door of his house ; and he could but console himself
with the thought that he had done his duty, and reply to
those who asked him on what he relied to save himself
from the vengeance of his enemies, ' on my old age.
Peisistratos, we are told, did him no harm ; and the man
who had done more than any other who had gone before
him to make his country free died in peace, full of years
and with a fame which is the purer for the unselfishness
which refused to employ for his own exaltation opportu-
nities greater than any which fell to the lot even of
Peisistratos himself.

The success of this man is sufficient evidence of the
slow growth of the democratic spirit among the Athenians.
As the champion of the hill-men, Peisistratos   Usurpation
went to Athens, and declared that he had   ^J^'
narrowly escaped from his enemies who had   560 ii.c.
fallen upon him in the country.    Pointing to the wounds,
which he had inflicted on his mules and on himself, as
attesting the truth of his story, he prayed the people to
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